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In recent years there has been considerable interest among edu- 
cators in the design of flexible learning environments. In part, 
'this interest has arisen from the belief among many educ^ors and 
psychologists that the quality of Instruction can be improved for 
students by providing them with learning environments which are 
"matched" to their learning styles and their personalities (Bracht» 

I 
\ 

1970; Murphy and"Broxm, 1970; Prather, Harvey, & Coat.fes, 1970; Rogers, 
1969). Unfortunately, instructional science is not developed to the 
point where guidelines are readily available for matching teachers 
and students so as to optimize student, iearrflng. There are, how- 
ever J certain promising strategies that deserve to be thoroughly 
studied. One such strategy involves the matching of teachers (or 

teaclier behaviors) to student learning styles (Harvey, 1970a, 1970b, 

f ' - ' .- 

197A)>, 1976; Hunt, 1970, 1971, 1972, 197A, 1975; Hunt and Sullivan, 

1974). Proponents of matching teachers to student learning styles 

roaiktain that student learning will be enhanced when students receive 



Instruction in modes consistent with their most effective learning 

\ . ■ ■ ■ , , ' . 

stales.. 

Tne purpose of the researc>i described in this paper is three-fold: 

\ 
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First, we will"^ review briefly the theories of Hunt and Harvey regar- 
ding the matching of teachers and students. Second » we will describe 
the development and content of an instrument designed to accomplish 
two goals: 1, Provide educators with information about how matches 
and mismatches affect student levels of classroom anxiety, and 2. 
provide teachers with information pertaining to student preferences 
of different kinds of classroom environments and instructional styles. 
Finally, we will teport some results of data collected utilizing the 
instrument in one school setting and discuss the utility of the re- 
suits for cla;sr>om teachers. 

Conceptual Systems Theory 

One method for matching teachers and students has groxm out of 

\ 

the Conceptual Systems Theory developed by Harvey, Hunt, & Schroder 
(1961). Their theory focused on four stages of conceptual develop- 
ment: At one extreme, an individual is extejrnally controlled, at 

r 

the other, the individual is autonomous* 

Based on the Conceptual Systems Theory, Hunt has developed the 
conceptual level matching model . The purpose of the model is to pro- 
vide 'a framework for optimally matching teachers and students in 
keeping with their existing conceptual structures. Hunt (197A) estab- 
lished three developmental stages for students. In Hunt*s theory. Stage* 
A is viewed as the lowest conceptual level. At this Tevel, students 
are characterized by concreteness, impulsiveness and poor tolerance 
for frustration. Also, students are not able to effectively Inte- 
grate their environmental perceptions. Stage B, the middle stage, 
is the next conceptual level. , At this stage, students are concerned 



with rules, dependent on authority, .and tend to think categorically. 
Stage C is the^ highest level and uU this- level, students display in- 
quiry, self-assertiveness , "questioning, and an ability to create 
alternatives available. 

Each of these stages of development corresponds to a structural 
need. A teacher or student operai ing at stage A needs a highly 
Structured environment, while an Individual at stage C (benefits from 
a less structured environment. The Conceptual Level matching model 
maintains that a match occurs when teacher and student are operating 
at the same conceptual stage or when the teacher is at a higher con- 
ceptual stage than the student. 

Since 1961, Harvey and his ansbciates have conducted research 
on the relationship between belicC systems. Those studejitsTat his 
System 1 level tend to be the most concrete (least flexible) while 
those at his System A level tend to be the most abstract (most flex- 
ible). The more concrete student* tends to have a simpler cognitive 
structure, and therefore has a noed for a high level of classroom 
structure. The more abstract student, with a more complex cognitive 
structure, tends to benefit from n classroom environment with less 
structure. In practice, students and teachers range in the degree 
to which the/ can function in ah abstract setting. Some individuals 
function well only in a highly concrete situation. Other individuals 
can function in highly abstract nettings. Most individual? fall some- 
where between these two extremes, I 

Several studies have been ciuiducted by Harvey and his associates 

■ / 

to assess the behaviors of teachers with different belief systems. 

\ 

What is 'the influence of a teacher's system on the classroom 



atmosphere? Harvey (1970a) summarizes this influence as follows: 

Probably the itiost crucial determinant of the classroom 
environment, and thus of the learning conditions surroun- 
• ding the students is the behavior of the teacher and the 
atmosphere he/she produces. In-^turn, her/his behavior, 
the resulting classroom, atmosphere and the influence' he/ 
8he^\has on her/his 'students are all influenced heavily by 
the nature of his/her beliefs (pp. 78-79). • 

Among the most interesting and important results of belief sys- 
terns theory are the following j 

1. Abstract teachers display different behaviors from con- 
crete teachers , (Harvey , IJhite, Prather, Atter, & Hoff- 
meister, 1966;' Harvey, Wells, Schmidt, & Grimm, 1973). 

Students df more abstract teachers tend to display mare 
positive classroom behaviors (Harvey, Prather, Wliite, & 
Hoffmeister, 1968). 

Students generally' prefer abstract teachers (Prather, 
Harvey, & Coates, 1970). 

Students* belief systems can affect their academic 
achievement as measured by grades (Harvey, Wells, 
Schmidt, & drimm, 1973). 



Conceptual Systems Instrumentation . 

To date there are three widely used instruments for measuring 
conceptual systems. Both the this I Believe Test (Harvey, 197Aa) 
and the P aragraph Completion Method (Hunt, Greenwood, Nov, & Watson, 
1973) are instiunients which require the individual to respond to a 
series of statements within a specified period of time. Both in- 
struments must be scored by wrained raters. The Conceptual Sv.stem ' 
Test (Harvey and Hoffmeister, 1971) is an objective test designed to 
measure belief system levels on six dimensions. Harvey (1976) has 
also developed a more informal instrument for usage by elem'entary 
school students. 
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Th? three measures 06 conceotual 'systems mentioned above have 
provided researchers with valuable vin format ion about how concentually 
matched and mismatched teachers and students interact* Further' data 
from these instruments should also be extremely valuable to educators 
who are^ interested in learning more about designing optimum learning 
environments for students. " ^ 

In addition, supp-lementary instruments'^are needed to substan- 
tiate or repudiate information gained from formal conceptual systems 
measures and to supply ^dditional information to ed^ators on how 
students learn, We |)elieve that instruments should be developed to 
Ijelp researchers and teachers learn' more ^about . how students view 
their own optimal levels of classroom structure and how being 

matched or mismatchedawith dif ferment levels of classroom structure 

I ' . ^ 
affect their learning, • >^ ^ 



Student Structural jPerceptlon Instrument \ , 

'The Student Structural Perception Instrument (SSPl) i^as designed 

1 - ' ' ' 

to meet two important gdals. The first was to develop an^ instrument 

which would provide teachers with information on how students per- 
ceive their own optimum levels of classroom structure. The infor- 
mation would be useful to teachers for establishing an initial mea- 
sure for optimally matching students and teachers. The second goal 
was to provide teachers and administrators with information about 
now students percfeive their individual levels of classroom anxiety 
fluctuating with matched apd mismatched teacher-rstudent classroom 
situations. Student classroom anxiety is a particularly important 
variable because it is well-known that classroom anxiety is negatively 
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correlated with sthool achievement. 

J- ^ ' 

; The SSPI is divided into foiirvpart^., The first two parts are 
specifically concerned' with information about student preferences* 
•for different learning environments. The items in these parts were 
derived primarily from the work of Hunt (1970, 1971, 1972, 197A, and 
1975) and the description of the work completed by Hunt described 
In Hunt and Sullivan (197A). Hunt and Vllivan (197A) discussed , ^ 
the development of alternative educational environments in two high 
schools. One school was highly structured, while the other was less 
structured. Stvlents were given an alternative as to which school ^ 
they preferred to -attend. In helping students to choose which of 
the high schools they wanted to attend, students were given four 
basic quest:.' ons to consider: 

1. Has it been your experience that you are happier in an 
atmosphere whera the academic requirements and the re- 
quirements of behavior are very clear to you and your 
teacher? 

2» Hals it been your experience that you learn better in a 
prograip which is presented in a logically and orderly 
fashion? 

3. Are you the kind of a student who can find real satis- 
faction in your growth as an individual by contributing 
your best to your school community while developing 
your own personal aims? 

» *4 

4. Are you the kind of .student who finds that,..success / 
means more to you when you face and overcome difficul- 
ties rather than avoiding them? 

Since the purpose of parts one and two of the SSPI is to help teachers 
study student perceptions of various classroom environments, the first 
two questions above served as the background for the development of 
questions. Other ideas for questions came from a questionnaire 
developed by Harvey (1976). 

.8 • , / 



Each of the twelve items in parts one and two presents stu- 
•dents with a question followed by two possible responses. Part one 

concerns the types of learning environments in which stu- 

V - ' 

dents feel more comfortable. Part two concerns the types 

of learning environments in which students feel they learn the 
most* 

The third part of the instrument was designed to provide an 
indication of how much students worry in class. Students are di- 
rected to read a series of school-related situations that occur in 
a particular teacher's classroom and to respond to each by answering 
"Almost 'Always", "Often"^ "Sometimes", or "Never". Based upon stu- 
dent responses to 15 of the 17 situations, each student receives a score 
ranging from zero to 45, witb a score of AS corresponding to the highest 
level of worry. Students are asked to respond to the situations that 
arise in a particular classroom so that results will be especially 
meaningful to a single teacher. 

The final, part of the instrument was designed to help a' class- 
room teacher .study the degree to which students perceive mismatches 
between themselves an'd their teachers^ as heightening their levels of 
classroom anxiety and, consequently, interfering with t,heir learning. 
This part is comprised of six questions, four which direct students 
to select choices, and .two which require written responses i A copy 
of the SSPI is presented in Appendix A. ^ 

Some Illustrative Instrument Data Analysis 
' 7 ' ' 

Based upon data received from a class, of 37 seventh grade stu- 
dents, initial descriptive statistical results Jfrom the SSPI will 
now be described. The results are intended to be illustrative of 

'9 



the types of analyses th^it are possible with a set of SSPI scores ♦ 
The -results are reported in Tables, 1 and 2.. The first two parts 
of the instrument were designed to measure student need for struc- 
ture on two dimensions: Student preference and 'optimal student * 
learning* It was^^expected that a strong correlation would exist 
between parallel questions from parts c::e and two* This was the 
case, as the following correlations occurred: ♦SS, .42^, •64, ♦es, 
• 65, and ♦SS, between items one and seven, items two and eight, 
and so on, respectively* Each of these correlations was significant 
at the ♦OOl level* From these results it is clear that the students 
tended to view a preferential instructional style as the one through 
which they learned the most, although th€ relationship was far from 
perfect* 

Also, it was interesting to ob^rve the trend by the students 
toward the selection of more structured responses when assessing 
how they learn best* Such a result could be particularly informa- 
tive to the classroom teacher* 

^ ^ " Based on data coXlecte^d from Part III of thje SSPI, we correlated 
student worry scores with trait and* state anxiety scores from- the 

State-Trait Anxiety Inventory for Children (STAIC) (Spielberger^ 

\ 

> « 

Edwards, Lushene, Montourl, & Platzek, 1973). The correlations were 

} ' ( 

•48 and *35, respectively* The moderately high correlations provide 

partial evidence of the construct validity of the worry scale* . 

The final part of thd SSPI was designed to determine if stu- 
dents perceived themselves as more anxious in mismatched classroom 
situations than in matched classroom situations* Our analysis of 
part four data was concerned with reporting the responses of the 
total group and the high and low worry groups to the qucstil^ns* 
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Table 1 



Student Responses to Part I and Part II of the 
Student Structural Perception Instrument 



Question 



Percentage of Responses, 



Wotry Scale 
High . Low 



Part I 



1. To which of the following types of classes 
do you' most look forward to going? 

a« a class where the teacher tells you 
how Vou are to do your work assignments 

.hi a class where the teacher lets you 
^ choose how you are to do your work 
assignments 



2« Which, do you prefer? 

a« a teacher who makes all of the Bay** to 
day decisions in class for you 

b. a teacher who lets you mike some of 
the day to. day decisions in class 

3. Which do you prefer? 

* \ 
a«~to have ypur teacher give yoii problems 

to solve 

b« to solve problems you have thought of 
yourself 

4. Which do you prefer? 

a« a teacher who carefully guides you 
through the solution to a problem 

b. a teacher who gives you some Informa- 
A tion and lets you find the answers to 
a problem yourself ' 

5i Which do you prefer? 

a* a lecture by your teacher on a topic 
b« a class discussion on a topic 



50.0 
50.0 



41.7- 



58.3 



16.7 
83.3 



44. .1 
56.0 



8.3 * V 8.0- 
91.7 92.0 



90.0; '92.0 
9*1' 8.0 



50.0 



50.0 



12.0 
88.0 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Percentage of Responses 



Question 




Worry. Scale 
High Low 
•(N«12) (N«25) 



64 Which cto you prefer? ^ 

.-5 * ^ 

a. a classroom in. which, the students talk 
^ to^the teacher about a^ class topic 

a 'classroom in which the student^ talk 
to each other about a class, topic 



:1 



Part II 



\ 



?• In which of the following types of classes 
' 4o 'you learn best? 



a« a class where' the teacher tells you how 
' you are to do your work assignments 

b« a class where the teachers lets ycu 
choose hot; you are to do your work 
assignments 

8, How would you learn best? 

a« from a teacher who makes all of the day 
, to day decisions in class .for you 

b\ from a teac\ier who lets you make some 
of the day to day decisions in class 



9. How would you learn best? 

\ 

a« from 4 teacher who gives you problems 
to- solve 

'b# from a teacher who lets you solve 
problems ^ou have thought of yourself 

10* How would you learn best? 

a« from a teacher who carefully guides 
you through the solution to a problem 

h. from a teacher who gives you^ome^in^ 
formation and lets you find the an-', 
awers to a problem yourself 



44. 0 



56,0 



68.0 



16.0 



16.0 
84.0 



81.8 \ 96.0 



4,0 



56,0 



44.0 
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Table 1 (continued) 



' Question 

- 


Percentage of Responses 


TotaL Group - 


Worry Scale 
High ' ' ^ Low • 
(N-12) (N«25). 


11* How would you learn hest^ 






■ 


a* from a lecture by your teacher on a 
topic 


32. A 


33.3 


31.8 


b* from a class discussion on a topic 


67.6 


66.7 


68.2 


12. How would you learn best? o ' 








a. from a classroom in whicIiL the students 
talk to the teacher about a class topic 


A7.2..._ _ 


-50.0 


.45.8 


'b. from a classroom in which the students 
talk to ?acl) other about a class topic 


52.8 


50.0 


\ 

5A.2 
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Student Responses to, PartHv of the 
Student Structural Perception Instrument 





^ Percentage of Responses 


Question 


Total Group 
(N»37) 


Worry Scale 
High Low 
•(N«12) (N=25) 


Part IV 


y 






. . ^ 

!• Do some teachers make you more nervous 
than other teachers? ^ 








a» yes • * / 
, b* no / 


,73.0 

27.0 


' 66.7 

33.3 

T 


76.0 
. 24.0 


2« How do you usually feel in school? 








a* very nervous 
b« nervous 
c» somewhat nervous 
d* not nervous at a11 


5.5 

^ 45.9 
40.5 


16.7 
25.0 
41.7 - 
16.7 


0 

0 
48.0 
52.0 


N 

3« Let us suppose that you are in a class 
with a teacher who makes you nervous** 

Hov does this affert: vnnr lAam-fno? 


f 






a* I learn more 
b« I. learn less 

c« r learn about the same as in other 
classes 


2.7 
• 67.6 
29.7 


P 
25.0 


4.0 
32,0 


How does this affect, your feeling about 
school? 


• 






a* I feel better about school 
b. a. feel worse about school 
€• I feel about the same as in other 
classes ' ' y 


2.8 ^ 
66.7 
/ 30.6 


8.3 
66.7 
25.0 


6 
66.7 
33.3 


How docs this affect your -feeling, about 
your^self? 


■ / 




\ 


a* I feel better about myself 
. b» I feel worse about- myself^^* 
€• I feel the same about myself as in other 
classes 


• 5.6 / 
55.6 

38,9 


8.3 
66.7 
25.0 


4.2 
50.0 
45.8 




* Table 2 (continued) 



> 


Percentage of Responses 




Question \ 


Total Group 
'(N»37) 


Worry Scale 
High Low 
(N-12) (N=25) 


^ >». 
6* Suppose you are in a class where the 

teacher presents material in a way you do 
not like. 

How much does this affect your learning of 
the material? 


27.8 

58'. 3 
8.3 


« 




b« a good amount 

c. a little bit 

d. not at all 


16.7 
33.3 
41.7 

' 8.3 


0 

.25.0 
66.7 
8.3 . 


^ How does this situation make you feel? 








a«*^very nervous 
b« nervous " \- 
c« somewhat nervous - , 
d« not nervous at all 


8.3 
16.7 
52.8 
22.2 


16.7 
16.7 
41.6 

25.0-^ 


4.2 
16.7 

_58.^ 
20.8 



The main results on the class of students being studied-seemed 
to be these: 

N 

1# Most students felt* that somte teachers make them more 
-^'^'neryous than others. 

2r 70Z of the students felt that they learn less with 
teachers that make them nervous. 



3, Factors such as teacher "needless" yelling, and asking^ - 
Inappropriat 
nervousness* 



Inappropriate questions contribute^' most to student 



4. Most student^ felt that inappropriate teaching methods 
affect, their learning and makes them nervous. High 
anxious students are more adversely- affected than low 
anxious students. 

A classroom teacher receiving these, instrument results could 



learn ji^gre.a't deal about optimum Instructional styles for the entire 
class, groups of students, and individuals within the classroom. 
Certainly proper utilization of the instruments-information would, be 
directly related to teacher flexibility. 

Presuming that the' teacher involved fs flexil/le enough . to adapt 
Inst^ructional styles, the results obtained from this instrument 
could help the teacher to assess which approach(es) to the material 

r 

will best enhance student learning. Some specific steps involved 
In proper utilization of the information are:- 

1. The teactier needs to select those items from Parts I and 
II of the instrument to which he/she can adapt instruc- 
tion. 

2. Based upon a selection of items, the teacher can deter- 
mine iiE student Responses are weighted to one choice or 
evenly split between the two dichotomous choices* _ 

3. If responses are weighted to one choice, the teacher 
.can' develop his/her course framework to match the major- 
ity of student responses, % 

4. If responses are evenly split, the teacher needs to 
consider how to best address each group without com- 
promising instructional time. 
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5. The teacher needs to carefully review the student- rer 
sponsea to Part IV of the Instrument, and based upon , 
those litudents who have Indicated that mismatches make 
them norvous and negatively affect their learrilng, the 
teacher needs to determine whether or not the instruc- 
tional style (s) to be employed can meet the needs of 
this groufJ of students. 



For results of this instrument to be most effectively^utHized 
|Dy the teacher, strong input is jiecessary from guidance personnel and') 
jschool administrators. Teachers should not be left : ith the sole ' " 
I responsibility of interpreting student responses, but they should 
rcmalnti^the primary agents determining approaches ^to be used. 

Concludin^^fiTn;irk s * ' 

In this paper we have presented an instrument in its" formative , 
stages which is designed to, measure: 

^^^^ How students perceive their own classroom structural 

2. How teacher-student matches mismatches affect student 
learning^ ' > . 

This type of instrument can be used to complement information obtained 
from more formal conceptual systems measures or- can be used in isbla- 
tion by a school system to quickly assess how to best match students^' 
and teachers. v . ^^'^ . ^ 

The information-obtained from this type of instrument will either 



reconfirm previous beliefs about a particular .stu^^ent or group of » 
students or, provide new information which may significantly contribute 
to enhanced academic success. In the remainder of this sect^n, we ; 
will suggest ttome specific ways^'pf utilizing the results collected 

r _ » 

from the Instrument.* 



This typo of instrument can be effectively implemented by 
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teachers, guidance counselors or school prlncij)als in several ways* 
First, this instrument can- be givem to a general student population 
to determine preferential learning styles and to subsequently ^match 
students with teachers who "provide a desired degree of structure • 
Such matches can be considered in terms of grouping Tike instruc- 
tional needs or by strategically placing those students whose results 
indicate an adverse reaction 'to mismatches into the best classroom 



situation availably - - ^ . 

Second, this type of Instrument can be used as a diagnostic / 
tool for more cleai^ly assessing causes for poor student academic ' 
performance* This c^'he especially helpful in places^ where a main- ' 
streaming law has been^'mandated* In cases where a student's aca- 
demic progress is contingent upon his/her successful relationship 
with school, specialists, results may be used to place a particular 
student* in the school with the specialist team that can most effec- 
tlvely interact with her/him. '' ' 

Third, results can ,be used by school systems to focus upon 
certain subject areas where academic results* have not been satisfying* 
It may be worthwhile to carefully match students and teachers within 
"^this subject area for one year and then~^compare student academic 
progress indicators. 

— n 

Fourth, this* instrument can be used as an instructional tool 
^for teachers to further broaden their flexibility in adapting in- 
structional styles to meet individual needs. Ideally, every teacher 
shouW be able to adjust instructional styles for each s.tudent. Cer- 
tainly ,\this ideal holds true for no 6ne.\ Teacher instructional . - 
flexibility, operates within a range of adaptability commensurate 



r 
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with how the teacher conceptually processes information* This type 

of instrument can be used to broaden ranges of teacher adaptability* 

Carefully planned seminar discussions^ about the instrument followed 

by an in-depth analysis of class responses and structuring needs can 

help ,to bring this about* \ 



. We believe that the instrument could also be used effectively 
by universities and colleges. Results from such an instrument about' 
^irst year students could be helpful to freshman counselors in direc- 
ting, students to more optimum instructional choices. Department 
Chairpersons could use results to n^re effectively assign students 
to certain sections of cour.ses being offered. Within departments 
of education such an instrument could be used to more properly match 
student teachers with classroom teachers. Most significantly, this 

Instrument can bemused with students to help -them better understand 

✓ ' * • 

their ovh^>instructional needs. 
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* « 

This -qticstrionnaire -is being sent to you in order to find out more 
information on how you learn best, Tne questionnaire is divided 
into four ports, ^ ^ 

Each question is followed by tvo possible cncvers. Place a check 
to the left of the answer that best describes you* 

To which of the following types .of classes do you most look forward 
to going? 

a class where the teacher tells you how you are to do your work 

assignments > ' , 

^ a class where the teacher lets you choose how you a^e to do 

your work assignments . • * 



Which do ypujprefer?^ 



, — — a^teacher who lets you make some of the day to day decisions ^ 
in class 1 

a teacher who makes all of the day to day decisions in class 
for you 

Which do you prefer? 

t^~have your^ teacher give you problems, to solve 
to solve problems you have thought of yourself 

Which do you prefer? . ^ ' " \ , 

a teacher who*carefully guides 'you, through the solution to a 
problem 

a tcachen who gives you some information and lets you find the 

* - answers to a problem yourself 

^ - - - ^. ' ' • ^ t 

-1 - ^ ^ 

Which, do you prefer? ' ! * , 

' a lecture by your teacher on a topic 

^ a class discussion on a topic 

■ < 

.■V?hich do you prefer?, 

a classroom in which the students • talk to each other about a 

class topic - ^ 

_^ a classroom in^which th<«^ students talk to the teacher about a 
cla$s"'topic 



\ 

to the left of the answer c^at best describes you* 



I^art II: Each question is followed by two possible answers. Place- a check 



7# In which of the following types of classes do you learn best? 

^^^^^^^ a class where the teacher tells you how you are to do your 
- — work assigncents - ! . . 

« class where the teacher lets "you choose how you are to do 
^ your work assignments ' ^ 

<-^^ 

8* How would you learn best?^ 

^^^^^^^ from a teacher who lets you cake .some of the day to day decisl ^ns 
la class 

: from a teacher who makes all of the day to day decisions in ^ • 

^ class for you ^ . ^ ^ 



9* How would you learn best? 

from a teacher who gives you problems to solve 

, from a teacher who lets you solve problems you have thought 
of yoursfelf . ^ 

!©• How would you learn best? v 

from a teacher who carefully guides you through the solution 
to a problem. ^ 

. from a teacher who gives you sone* information and lets you 
\ find the an^vfers.^to a problem yourself 

lit. How would you learn best? 

I, * ^ 

: from a lecture by your teacher on a tfopic 

' ^1 * . " / 

from -i class discussion^on a -topic-/— 

n ' * ' . ^ 

12. H6w would you learn best? 



/ 



from a classroom in which the students talk to:6ach other about ^ 
a class tojpic / 

/ 

frpm a classroom in which the students talk to the teacher about 
a class. topic ^ - 
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Vart III: Below is a list of situations that make socre students vorry in 
school. Beside each situation arc four possible ansv:ei;s: 
ALMOST- ALWAYS; OFTEN: SOMETIMES; ALMOST ilVMEKl Place ei^ check 

in the box to the right of c-ich situ.ition which best describes 
youitfui'ly. — . ^"^^ 



m >% C ^ v> u 

O «S 0) O O 0) 

6 u B B > 

< ^ O W < 55 



!• I worry about conpleting Tny-homework« | — j pr-j j — j | — | 

2* I worry about taking classroom 'tests ♦ tZUCZH I — ( 

3» I worry about working with other^ students ♦ * ! — j | — 1 1 — | p-r-j 

4« I worry about haying to answer a teacher's r— 1| i — ii — i r— i 

cjuestions* . . * ■ ' ■ — 

5. I worry about, going- to the dentist after i — | — | | — I 

school* — * — 



6* I worry about being called on to read' orally i — i i — 1 1 — i r — i 
In class* ^ i~J L— -Ji—i-J — 

□ □□□ 

IT-* 

S* I worry about finishing class assignments i — i r~lj — | ! — I 
on tine* ' / ' ' ' — II— I 



*?♦ I worry about having to take part in class 
discussions* 



9* I worry «ibout not having the right answer i — i t — ii — i i — i 

to a teacher's question* * • — ' ' — — ' ' — ^ 

10« I worry about being bored, in class* \ CZ] [HI f — \ 

11* I worry about getting good grades* | — | j — j j 1 j — j 

12* I worry when the principal walnts to talk * i — i i — j i j i — j 

to ©e* ' — ' ' — ' — 
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13* I:>^orty about being liked by a teacher* | | — j j — | j — | . 

lA* I worry about Vcing liked by other students* j — j j — | ^ — | | | 

15* I worry about being corrected in class by a r— i — j p~j j | 

teacher* l~J 

16* I worry about being laughed at by other * pT-i j — i r — i j j 

students* ' ' — ' ' — ^~ ' 

17k I worry about^ making mistakes in school. j— -j — | \ 



(ART IV: Please answer the six questions below* \ 

• ' • / ' • - . \ 

1« Do some tcachei;s nuike you more, nervous than other teachers? 
(circl^e one answer) \ 



yes J \ no 



2. How do you usually feel in school? (circle one answer) 

very nervous, nervous somewhat nervSus .not nervous at all 

3. let us suppose that you arc in a class with a teacher who makes 
you nervous., ' 

How does this affect your learning? (circle one answer) 

I learn more, I leani less. I learn about the same 

as in other classes. 

How do£c5 this affect your feeling about school? (circle one answer) 

.1 tcel better I feel worse I feel about the same 

about school. . about school. as in other classes. 

How does this affect your feelings about yourself? (circle one answer) 

I feci bettcf ' I feel worse I feel the sane about 

about myself, about myself. myself as in other classes. 

4. What things db your- teachers do that'make you feel nervous? 



5. IJhat things do your teachers do that make you feel relaxed? 



6* Suppose you are in a class where the teacher presents material in a 
' .way you do not like* 

How much does thi:^ affect your learning of the material? (circle one) 

a great deal a good amount a .little bit not at^all 

How does this 'situation make^ you feel? (circle one) 

very nervous nervous somewhat nervous not nervous at J^l] 
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